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Emotional Appeal In the First Catilinarian 
By F. McEniry, S.J. 
St. Louis University High School 

An analysis of the emotional appeal of the first Cati- 
linarian in the light of principles set down in the De 
Oratore should yield a rich harvest for lovers of Cicero. 
The success of this oration was due largely to the shrewd 
application of these principles. Despite their brevity, 
they exhibit a penetrating insight into human nature. 
(1) An orator (a) can more readily bring his audience 
to change their minds and their actions to what he 
wants, (b) when they are unsteadied by emotional stress. 
From this basic psychological principle Cicero deduced 
the following four rules: (2) Emotions should be coun- 
tered by their opposites: any type of courage should be 
countered (a) by powerful threats, (b) by fear of per- 
sonal danger, (c) by promises; (d) any type of love, by 
arousing the hatred of the audience at wrongs done 
them. (3) An adversary can be more easily defeated, 
after his character has been blackened and the audience 
is thoroughly disgusted with him. (4) As the speaker’s 
opinion will hold more weight if his audience thinks 
highly of him, he should take pains to establish the up- 
rightness of his character. (5) Any weak points in the 
argument should be concealed under a strong emotional 
appeal. 

One is at first inclined to admire the shrewd knowl- 
edge of human nature which Cicero reveals in these 
principles. The observation that emotional appeal is 
the most effective, if not the most upright, instrument 
to stir up people to action discloses a keen sense of prac- 
tical wisdom. But the morality behind it is so unethical 
that we cannot but condemn it. 

According to his principle (1a), Cicero left no doubt 
about the aim of this oration. His theme recurred time 
and again, perge quo coepisti, egredere ex urbe, proficis- 
cere. He desired but one thing: to get Catiline voluntar- 
ily to withdraw from the city, and to get the Senate to 
support him. But that was not easy to accomplish; for 
three obstacles blocked the path. Catiline was deter- 
mined to destroy the Republic and slay its officials. One 
faction of the Senate was keeping aloof from the prob- 
lem; the more patriotic clamored for Catiline’s death; a 
strong minority were even Catiline’s henchmen. Finally, 
many senators doubted Cicero’s patriotism. 

Knowing that the attempt to overcome these three 
obstacles would tax his ability to probe the sources of 
human action and emotion, Cicero set out to overcome 
the first and most formidable one, Catiline’s determina- 
tion to remain in the city. As the orator strode onto the 
rostrum, he knew that if he could catch his opponent off 
guard and unsteady him by the pressure of emotional 
stress (1b), the traitor’s resistance would be weakened. 


So he unleashed his anger upon the unsuspecting Cati-| 


line in the now famous words, Quousque tandem, Cati- 
lina, abutere patientia nostra? Catiline, not suspecting 
that the consul would dare a personal attack in the pres- 
ence of a pro-Catiline bloc, was startled. Cicero pressed 
his advantage. According to his own principle, si se dant 
et sua sponte, quo impellimus, inclinant, unde aliquis 
flatus ostenditur, vela do,? he followed up by threatening 
the conspirator with capital punishment (2a), citing the 
example of previous conspirators against the Republic 
who had been murdered in cold blood. Catiline must 
have quaked with fear, when he heard the rapid-fire ac- 
count of the horrible deaths that the traitors, Maelius, 
Fulvius, Saturninus, and the Gracchi, had suffered from 
angry mobs. For he well knew that his enemy was clever 
enough to turn the throng outside the temple against 
him. 

Fear of imminent danger (2b) must have weakened, 
if only slightly, Catiline’s determination to remain in 
Rome. Acting on the theory that facilius est currentem 
incitare quam commovere languentem,’ Cicero foresaw 
that it would not be difficult to hasten the process by 
exposing the secret details of the conspiracy. Each 
startling revelation weakened Catiline’s stubborn deter- 
mination. Cicero startled the conspirator by revealing 
that the futile attempt on the lives of some senators and 
the attack on Praeneste had been planned by him, that 
at the secret meeting on Scythe Street Catiline had gone 
so far as to allot sections of Italy to his lieutenants as 
booty, and that with Manlius, his henchman, he had 
consecrated a sacrificial knife for Cicero’s murder. Cati- 
line was nonplussed. 

Cicero then struck hard at the traitor’s love of popu- 
larity by reminding him that the senators, once his 
friends, had now nothing but cold stares for him. Know- 
ing his opponent as he did, Cicero saw that the scorn of 
former friends may not have penetrated his hard exter- 
ior; he would think twice, though, Cicero knew, if the 
mob should clamor for his death. So the advocate raised 
his hand for silence. In the following quiet, shouts from 
the crowd, “Death to Catiline,” filtered into the cella of 
the temple where the Senate had convened. Catiline’s 
eyes flashed like a tiger’s at bay. He saw that no one 
would offer him protection from the mob. The consul, 
waiting shrewdly for this moment, offered Catiline pro- 
tection himself and promised the bewildered man safe 
passage through the throng to the city’s gates: eosdem 
facile adducam, ut te, haec, quae iampridem vastare 
studes, relinquentem, usque ad portas prosequantur. This 
stroke, the high point of Cicero’s technique (2c), was 
the telling blow against Catiline. 

With keen psychological insight Cicero had been at 
work stamping the pattern of fear upon Catiline’s emo- 
tions. The technique, enunciated in the De Oratore: item 
timor incutitur aut ex ipsorum periculis aut ex commu- 
nibus: interior est ille proprius,* was cleverly applied 
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here, for few circumstances are more terrifying than fear 
of being exposed and of dying by mob violence. Such 
was the manner in which Cicero had broken Catiline’s 
determination to remain in the city. 

The second obstacle confronting the consul was the 
attitude of the senators. He first turned his attention 
to the group that was holding aloof from the controversy. 
Without their support he would not be strong enough to 
coerce the conspirator to withdraw. So he delivered his 
exposé of Catiline in a manner calculated to prejudice 
the senators against the traitor. This stroke was based 
upon the principle (3) that this group of senators would 
hate Catiline and clamor for his banishment, if he was 
shown to be a threat to their lives. Si quod ipsis, qui 
audiunt, perniciosum et inutile sit, id factum augeas, 
odium creatur.® All that Cicero had said, therefore, was 
intended to portray Catiline in the worst possible light. 
And in doing so Cicero proved to be no amateur muck- 
raker. He accused the traitor of bankruptcy, of corrupt- 
ing youth, and even hinted that he had done away with 
his own wife. The scandal was well enough known in 
Roman social circles to permit Cicero to refrain from 
mentioning it in mock horror. The senators would get 
the point. Truth to tell, Catiline had disposed of his 
wife and child to suit the whim of his latest mistress. 
The consul was sure that such details would draw down 
the wrath of the senators upon Catiline. With the poise 
of a master, Cicero next turned his attention to the pro- 
Catiline faction in the Senate. He showed them that, if 
Catiline should be allowed to remain in the city, he in- 
tended to slay all the senators, not even sparing those 
that had supported him, knowing that this disclosure 
would make them hostile to the double-dealing Catiline. 
It was a clever application of his technique (2d), that 
loyalty to a person can be destroyed through hatred 
which can easily be aroused by the exaggeration of per- 
sonal injuries. 

Cicero’s third obstacle was the doubt some senators 
had that he was not loyal to the Republic. He would 
have to gain their confidence, before any of his subter- 
fuges could be effective (4) upon men who would not 
support some one whom they mistrusted. Consequently, 
from the beginning, Cicero took pains to emphasize his 
patriotism. 

Cicero’s first concern in making a good impression 
upon the senators was to play up the patriotism of his 
consulate. He was not slow to take full credit for ex- 
posing the conspiracy and for playing the leading role 
in combating it. So intimate was his knowledge of the 
plot that he had been able to predict the very day it 
would break forth. Furthermore, he alone was respon- 
sible for thwarting the attack on the senators and for 
the re-enforcements which raised the siege of Praeneste. 
Nor was Cicero ignorant of Catiline’s future plans: Se- 
natus haec intellegit, consul videt. Always the cool, pa- 
triotic consul, Cicero. Nihil agis, nihil moliris, nihil co- 
gitas, quod non ego non modo audiam, sed etiam videam 
planeque sentiam. Not satisfied with that, Cicero wanted 
it to be known that it was his patriotism that kept him 
courageous and unflinching in the face of the raging 
Catiline; so he related his cool preparations for the as- 
sassins, and his opposition to the conspiracy without a 
thought of his own safety. 
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‘With planned carelessness Cicero also dropped a hint 
of his minor virtues. He was merciful to the criminal, 
compassionate toward the wretched, upright, religious, 
and just. With these precautions, Cicero did not have to 
worry; he would dispel the senators’ doubts about his 
patriotism and gain their confidence so that they would 
support his desire of banishing Catiline from Rome. 

Cicero has now done all his genius could suggest to 
overcome the three major obstacles barring him from 
achieving the purpose for which he delivered this ora- 
tion. He would succeed if Catiline should leave Rome. 
Cicero’s own words in the Second Catilinarian inform us 
of the outcome: pestem patriae ex urbe eiecimus... . 
Abiit, excessit, evasit, erupit. . . . Exsultat et triwmphat 


-oratio mea, rejoices Cicero in the moment of victory. 


And well he might rejoice. By his well-planned tech- 
nique of emotional appeal he has succeeded in impress- 
ing upon Catiline the pattern of action which he desired, 
and thereby shown himself a master of the deeply hid- 
den springs of human conduct. 


1 [].44.185-53.217. This synopsis adheres closely to that of Charles 
Sears Baldwin, Ancient Rhetoric and Poetic (Macmillan: 1924), 
p. 52. It may be well worth the reader’s while to read the whole 
passage for the account of how Antonius defeated the innocent 
Quintus Servilius Caepio by a violent emotional appeal without 
one reference to the law involved. It is not difficult to see 
Cicero’s own code mirrored here. 2 Jbid., 11.44.187. 3% 11.44.186. 
41.51.209. 511.51.208. 


Social Background in Greece and Rome’ 


By CHARLES KorFMACHER 
St. Louis University 


Closely allied with the political life of a people is its 
social existence. Here, again, we must adjust our mental 
viewpoint so as to bring it into focus with that distinc- 
tive character of classical societies that sets them apart 
from our own. One of the most notable differences in 
this respect is that which has to do with the worth and 
dignity of human life. For despite the dreadful toll being 
exacted at the present moment, both on the field of 
battle and among noncombatants, it yet remains true 
that sober thought is appalled, that all even-minded men 
agree the times are out of joint, and that the deepest 
longings of the human heart are for an eventual bright 
and blessed peace. In the classical world human life 
was cheap, particularly among that large element of the 
population that was enslaved. And even among those 
who were born free, despite the pride they might feel 
and the deference they might be accorded as autoch- 
thonous Athenians or world-ruling Romans, the dignity 
of the individual was overshadowed by the great im- 
personality of the state. True notions of the worth of 
the individual were impossible before the salubrious 
teachings of Christianity confirmed the fact of personal 
immortality and made known the gracious personality 
of the Redeemer for whom even a single human soul 
was worth the ransoming. 

The position of women, though it differed signally 
at Athens and in Rome, was yet essentially inferior to 
that which woman enjoys under the Christian dispensa- 
tion. This is a fact we should bear in mind in every 
reference to womankind in classical letters. At Athens, 
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wives and daughters were so sequestered as to approach 
in their sheltered existence something akin to the seclu- 
sion of the Orient. In the twentieth century the notion of 
women in politics is a commonplace; but for Aristoph- 
anes to write an Ecclesiazusae, a comedy dealing with 
‘women in parliament,’ or Lysistrata, where women 
organize in political fashion to enforce a peace in a war 
too long drawn out, was to the Athenian mind quite 
as indescribably absurd and uproariously fantastic as 
the physical weighing of the weightiness of poetic lines 
in the Frogs or the establishment of an ornithological 
commonwealth, midway between heaven and earth, in 
the Birds. 


Rome, it is true, prided itself upon the deference shown 
to its women and upon the respect accorded the dis- 
tinctive stola matronalis, or matron’s robe, of a respect- 
ably married woman upon the streets of the capital city. 
The Vestal Virgins, too, enjoyed privileges and powers 
of unique distinctiveness. But women as a class were re- 
garded as decidedly inferior. The coarse jibes of a Juvenal 
in his sixth Satire, with due allowances for the excesses 
of a sardonic satirist, are perhaps not too far removed 
from the prevalent view. The concept, too, of a wife 
as a partner and companion, the lifelong sharer of her 
husband’s joys and sorrows, one for whom love abides 
and grows in intensity with the passing of the years, 
would seem to have been rare if we are to accept as 
widespread the view of the censor Metellus Numidicus, 
expressed in a speech in 102 B.c., and preserved in a few 
lines in Gellius (1.6.2) :? 


If we could get on without a wife, Romans, we would all 
avoid that annoyance; but since nature has ordained that we 
can neither live very comfortably with them nor at all without 
them, we must take thought for our lasting well-being rather 
than for the pleasure of the moment. 


The reluctance with which many Romans of good fam- 
ily consented to marriage and the begetting of children 
is reflected in such legislation as the lex Iulia de mari- 
tandis ordinibus, the lex Papia Poppaea, and the ius 
trium liberorum, all of which were designed, in part, to 
encourage an ordered family life. 

As to slavery, it was, first of all, accepted both at 
Athens and at Rome, as a natural and inevitable insti- 
tution in social life. Both Aristotle and Plato (Republic 
469) regarded slavery in this way, though both of them 
(Aristotle, Politics 1255b; Plato, Republic 563b) advise 
good treatment for slaves, and Plato opposes the en- 
slavement of Greeks (Laws 777b), a view in accord with 
the most enlightened contemporary Greek thought. The 
fragments of Hellenistic comedy, to be sure, as well as 
the ampler remains preserved in Plautus and Terence, 
suggest that the Athenian house-slave enjoyed consid- 
erable privileges, was not overworked, and had a good 
many of the comforts of life; but yet he was another’s, 
and not his own man. The realistic rigor of Roman law 
saw in him a res, not a persona; legally he was but a 
chattel, without father or mother or spouse or children, 
incapable of any action at law, subject absolutely to 
the will of his master. 

In view of such trends of thought, an ampler appre- 
ciation must be ours as we read the inspiring lines of 
Seneca’s Letter to Lucilius (47): “ ‘Servi sunt.’ Immo 
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homines. ‘Servi sunt.’ Immo contubernales. ‘Servi sunt.’ 
Immo humiles amici. ‘Servi sunt.’ Immo conservi, si 
cogitaveris tantundem in utrosque licere fortune.” No- 
where else in pagan Roman literature is so humanitarian 
a note struck as in this Senecan motif of “slaves—yes, 
but human beings.” 


In the more limited field of personal morality, it can, 
of course, hardly be a matter of surprise that the pagan 
civilizations of Greece and Rome condoned much vice 
as mere foible, and viewed as harmless much that a 
more enlightened ethics brands as vicious. Yet there 
is this, at least, to be said, that the ancient was inclined 
to be frankly and unblushingly immoral, while the neo- 
pagan of today more often seeks to gloss over with the 
pale cast of a specious romance acts inherently wrong. 
The best thought of Greece and Rome upheld the sanc- 
tity of married life. Monogamy was the rule, and adul- 
tery was regarded with detestation. But irregular at- 
tachments between men and women passed with scarce- 
ly a word of censure. In fifth-century Athens, a man’s 
wife kept to the home, but custom approved his liaison 
with some clever and witty courtesan who might accom- 
pany him to gatherings of his friends and share the 
bright blaze of the most sophisticated Athenian society. 
At Rome, Horace paints his freedman father as a man 
of plain morals and practical common sense; and yet the 
elder Horace instructs his young son (Satires 1.4.113-4) 
that he is to avoid courting another’s wife, since, after 
all, he might resort to harlotry without censure. And 
finally, that peculiar stain upon ancient civilization, the 
illicit attachment between men and boys, is deemed 
scarcely more than a peccadillo. 


Under such circumstances, we can readily appreciate 
that simple honesty and truthfulness were often enough 
disregarded. There is a long and resounding play upon 
the theme of justice in Greek and Latin literature. 
Hesiod is fervent in his praise of a virtue that was 
probably all too frequently absent in the society he 
knew. Aeschylus returns to it again and again in his 
tragedies. It is a dominant thought in Plato. Cicero 
exalts it above all others in his De offictis. And to these 
instances many others might be added. The very ardor 
with which justice is lauded, the very enthusiasm with 
which truth-telling is exalted, the very intensity with 
which the user of an oath calls down upon himself and 
his family complete extirpation, should he prove false 
to his word—all testify to the frequency with which men 
circumvented one another in business, failed of their 
plighted utterance, and substituted mendaciousness for 
simple truth. 


1 This is Part III of the author’s “The Classical Literature and 
Concomitant Thought Trends,” published in C.B., XTX, pp. 18 
and 26, respectively. 


2 John C. Rolfe, The Attic Nights of ~~ Gellius, The Loeb 
Classical Library: Harvard U. Press; I, p. 31. 


Our army, our navy, our diplomatic corps, our intel- 
ligence service, all need men and women who can 
handle foreign tongues——Frank O. Copley; C.B., June 
1942. 
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Editorial 

In reading Cicero with American boys and girls, 
teachers may feel tempted to make little of the emo- 
tional element in his speeches. European Southerners 
are, as a rule, quite frank in letting the world know 
how they feel on any occasion. Westerners, on the con- 
trary, usually dislike giving wings to their emotions. 
This national trait of ours may prove a serious handicap 
in appreciating the methods which Cicero employed to 
wrest, approval from his audience by an appeal to their 
passions. 

To read Cicero as he should be read, we must over- 
come our usual reserve, if necessary, and try to feel 
as Cicero felt. In the ancient theory and practice of 
public speaking, emotion was an all-pervading element. 
It affected everything. Emotion influenced the kind of 
argument to be used in any given case, or the senti- 
ments to be expressed; emotion moulded the very shape 
of the sentences best suited to its expression. A proof 
of this we have in the First Catilinarian, in which no two 
sentences are alike, because the sentence movement is 
controlled by the constantly shifting mood. Emotion 
dominated, in particular, the speaker’s actio or delivery. 
as we learn, for example, from Quintilian’s Institutio, 
Book XI, chapter 3 with its 184 sections. In the class- 
room to disregard rhetorical form is to miss something 
essential. In our own public addresses we may not wish 
to adopt the ancient way of speaking; but in teaching 
Cicero we must remember that his rhetorical devices 
were no mere trappings that had no bearing on his ora- 
torical success. 

A textbook that will be found to be of great service 
in acquainting students with the ancient mastery of 
form, is Orations of Cicero, by Frank Gardner Moore 
and John Edmund Barss, published by Ginn and Co. 


We call attention to the following item in The Clas- 
sical Outlook for November, 1944: 
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VERSE-WRITING CONTEST 


The Classical Outlook will this year conduct another 
Verse-Writing Contest for high school and college stu- 
dents. Any high school or college student may enter the 
contest provided he is this year studying Latin, Greek, 
or classical civilization under a teacher who is a member 
of the American Classical League. Certificates of honor- 
able mention will be awarded to the writers of all verses 
chosen for publication. Manuscripts must bear the name 
of the student, of his high school or college, and of his 
teacher of Latin or Greek. The verse may be in English, 
Latin, or Greek; the theme must be drawn from classical 
literature or mythology, or classical antiquity, in the 
broadest sense of the term. The poems must be entirely 
original —not translations of passages from ancient au- 
thors. No manuscripts will be returned; and the winning 
verses are to become the property of the American Clas- 
sical League. The decision of the Editorial Board of The 
Classical Outlook shall be final. Announcement of the 
results will be made in the May, 1945, issue. Manuscripts 
will be received at any time up to February 1, 1945. 


“Greece of Tomorrow” 


“Greece of Tomorrow,” an informative pamphlet of 92 
pages, published by American Friends of Greece (30 
Rockefeller Plaza: New York), is intended to arouse 
sympathy for Greece in its present plight. After a sketch 
of Our Debt to Greece by George H. Chase, Shirley H. 
Weber traces the connection between the modern Greeks 
and their ancestors; Edward Capps describes the rela- 
tions of Greece with Bulgaria and Albania; Sarah Wam- 
baugh pleads for the Liberation of the Dodecanese Is- 
lands (the twelve Aegean islands near the Southwestern 
coast of Asia Minor) ; John H. Young explains the politi- 
cal aspiration for the union of Cyprus with Greece; Wil- 
liam M. Chadbourne gives details about Greece and her 
ships; Abbott P. Usher gives an insight into the post-war 
welfare of Greece; Stephen P. Ladas discourses on Gov- 
ernment and People in Post-War Greece. 


After perusing this pro-Greek pamphlet, one begins to 
realize the tremendous obstacles in the way of a peace- 
ful, all-round satisfactory settlement at the end of the 
war. As this war is of all wars the most frightful, so the 
peace conference of tomorrow will be the most memorable 
in the history of the world. Much may be said in favor 
of our allies, the modern Greeks; yet the principle of 
audiatur et altera pars must be impartially adhered to; 
and this altera pars, we may be sure, will not be silent 
when the time comes. Claims and counter-claims will 
keep the conference in a state of confusion. It is a colos- 
sal work that is thus thrust upon the peacemakers. Will 
they be successful? Nap& “By 
man’s power it is impossible.” 

We recommend Greece of Tomorrow because it helps 
us to understand the modern Greek character. We heart- 
ily sympathize with the aspirations of a nation to which 
our Western culture is everlastingly indebted. 


All the past, read true, is prophecy. —Francis Thomp- 
son, “Night of Foreboding.” 
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D’Aubignac and Homeric Criticism 


By Gerorce E. Duckworth 
Princeton University 
II, D’Aubignac as a Separatist 


In thus retaining for Wolf something of his pristine 
glory, I have no desire to minimize the importance of 
D’Aubignac. His Conjectures académiques is an amaz- 
ing achievement, and especially the part devoted to an 


analysis of the Iliad. With all its inaccuracies and flaws ° 


it touches again and again upon Homeric problems that 
have troubled scholars from Wolf to the present. D’Au- 
bignac’s relation to Wolf, in my opinion, is of less sig- 
nificance than his similarity to later Homeric scholars. 
Bérard states that there is nothing in Lachmann that 
is not already in D’Aubignac, and in D’Aubignac are 
many other ideas which Lachmann’s successors believed 
they were inventing. Bérard’s claim may be exaggerated, 
but it is true that D’Aubignac must be viewed as a 
forerunner of modern Homeric criticism, as a writer of 
such originality that it took German scholarship almost 
two hundred years to arrive at many of the same con- 
clusions. That most of these conclusions were erroneous 
is one of Fate’s ironies which modern Unitarians will 
doubtless view with a certain degree of satisfaction. 

D’Aubignac begins his analysis by criticizing the plan 
of the Iliad: the poem has no real subject, no unified 
conception. The glory of Achilles cannot be the subject, 
for one learns little of his life, his valor, or his conquests; 
Ajax, Agamemnon, Diomedes, and Odysseus do much 
more than he. The epic is therefore a collection of many 
poems, the authors of which had each his own par- 
ticular purpose; the Iliad as a whole has no unity. The 
beginning of the epic is bad, for the theme of Achilles’ 
wrath does not suit the poem. The conclusion is equally 
bad, for the Iliad should end, D’Aubignac maintains, 
with the wooden horse and the fall of Troy. Modern 
Separatists likewise are dissatisfied with the conclusion 
of the epic; e.g. Wilamowitz believes that the original 
Tliad ended with the death of Achilles. Both D’Aubignac 
and Wilamowitz fail to realize that the ransoming and 
burial of Hector form the rea] termination of Achilles’ 
wrath and provide the only ending possible for a true 
understanding of Achilles’ character. 

D’Aubignac believes that the Iliad falls into forty 
natural divisions of from three to five hundred verses 
each. These short poems he calls ‘rhapsodies’ or ‘ancient 
tragedies.’ Most of the books of the Iliad contain two 
such poems, others only one, some even three. His theory 
is not unlike that of Smyth who divides the Iliad into 
forty-five sections of three hundred verses each, but 
Smyth is far more rigid in his assumptions and rejects 
the 2193 verses left over as later additions. Yet Smyth 
believes that the hypothesis of a single poet is the most 
satisfactory, whereas D’Aubignac was convinced that 
the forty short poems were composed by different poets, 
although he did admit the possibility that several of 
the poems may have been the work of one man. I might 
add that Drerup, a staunch Unitarian, divides the Iliad 
into eighteen rhapsodies varying in length between 600 
and 1000 verses each. 

One of the characteristics of the modern Separatists 
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is the subjective nature of their criticism, their readiness 
to decide how Homer would have written the Iliad, had 
he been a really good poet. D’Aubignac states that 
if one poet had undertaken the theme of the Iliad, he 
would have given the whole story from the judgment of 
Paris to the fall of Troy. Here he apparently overlooks 
the comment of Aristotle who in his Poetics (ch. 23) 
praises Homer for not doing what D’Aubignac would 
have him do. Aristotle says: “Here the transcendent 
excellence of Homer is manifest. He never attempts to 
make the whole war of Troy the subject of his poem. 
. .. It would have been too vast a theme, and not easily 
embraced in a single view.” The good Abbé is incon- 
sistent in using lack of unity as a sign of multiple 
authorship and then implying that a single author would 
have handled the theme with even less regard for unity. 


The numerous episodes and digressions in the Iliad 
are additional proof for D’Aubignac that the poem is not 
the unified conception of one poet. He cites as illustra- 
tions Nestor’s wearisome accounts of his earlier battles, 
Phoenix’ tale of Meleager, the long conversations in the 
midst of the combat. Such episodes he considers better 
suited to short individual poems. In a later chapter he 
condemns the poem for its lack of descriptive passages 
on the beauties of nature, on the customs of the people, 
or on ethical and moral doctrine, and considers the lack 
of such passages an indication of the shortness of the 
original poems. But digressions such as these, which 
he believes a long epic could and should have, would 
seem to disturb the flow of the epic narrative as much 
as the episodes which he earlier criticized. Possibly 
D’Aubignac was less interested in consistency than in 
searching out all possible flaws in the Iliad. 


In his criticisms of the characters, both human and 
divine, D’Aubignac makes some of his most naive and 
unscholarly comments. He complains of the quarrels 
of the gods and the inconsistent manner in which they 
intervene in human affairs. He condemns Hera for 
cleansing her body with ambrosia; “pauvre et misérable 
Déesse, de n’avoir pas une femme de chambre pour la 
servir.” Achilles and the other characters weep too 
easily; the scene of Achilles with his mother in I is un- 
worthy of a hero, and Achilles is compared to “un petit 
enfant qui verse de grosses larmes pour une pomme 
qu’on lui refuse et qui s’en plaint & sa mére.” D’Aubignae 
is astonished and apparently shocked when in IX 206 ff. 
Achilles prepares the food and Patroclus serves it; “ils 

. . n’omettent rien de ce que ferait un adroit cuisinier 
et un bon maitre d’hétel”; such activity is particularly 
incomprehensible in the middle of troops, when they 
are surrounded by servants. D’Aubignac finds nothing 
heroic in the character of Achilles and points out that 
the Greek warrior has an unfair advantage when he 
enters battle in divine armor. His treatment of Hector 
is barbarous and brutal. The other heroes have great 
strength but mean and cowardly souls. A single poet 
would have conceived better characters. Some passages 
of the Iliad have an indecent tone and are inconsistent 
with the modesty and restraint displayed elsewhere in 
the poem. D’Aubignac says: “Je n’ai pu m’empécher 
de rougir en lisant le troisiéme et le quatorziéme livre 
de l’Iliade.” The love-scene of Paris and Helen in III 
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and the deception of Zeus by Hera in XIV come obvi- 
ously from poems “d’un esprit plus libertin.” One can 
only conclude here that the good Abbé was easily 
shocked. 


The Homeric Separatists of modern times have de- 
pended for their conclusions largely upon their analyses 
of the contradictions and repetitions which they find in 
the text of the poems. Not only have these “Higher 
Critics” been guilty of excessive subjectivity and mis- 
statement of evidence, but they have been blind to the 
possibility that the inconsistencies and _ repetitions 
which they condemn may well be essential features of 
Homer’s epic style. Here too D’Aubignac’s method is 
surprisingly similar, for he not only finds many incon- 
sistencies in the handling of the characters, but devotes 
a final section of his book to “Manque de convenance 
entre les différentes parties.” He points out many con- 
tradictions that indicate diversity of authorship, and 
touches upon several problems to which modern sepa- 
ratists return again and again. He says, for example, 
that the narrative of Odysseus’ voyage in I 430-487 
goes into wearisome minutiae and lacks the dignity and 
grandeur of epic poetry; it could not have been written 
by the same poet who composed the speech of Chryses 
in I 37-42. Odysseus’ voyage has been severely criticized 
by Homeric scholars from Lachmann to the present; 
Wilamowitz, who views the passage as a later insertion, 
bases his argument largely on the difference in style 
between the journey and the rest of I. Likewise Iliad 
TX has received particularly harsh treatment at the 
hands of the Separatists. Scholars like Leaf and Jebb 
who accepted the theory of an Ur-Menis rejected IX 
as a later addition; Wilamowitz believed IX to be older 
than Homer, but thought that the book was inserted 
into the Iliad by the poet of VIII who was considerably 
later. This theory, that TX had no part in the Wrath- 
motif, was anticipated by D’Aubignac who pointed out 
the inconsistency between Achilles’ desire for booty in I 
and his rejection of the liberal recompense offered in 
TX; two sentiments so much in conflict could not be 
ascribed to one and the same poet. 


The Separatist view that repeated passages are a 
sign of imitation and therefore indicate different author- 
ship resembles D’Aubignac’s use of the same criterion. 
He condemns the repetition of speeches, similes, and 
epithets, and says that one poet would not have been 
guilty of such a procedure; the repetitions are a proof 
that several different poets composed songs, each accord- 
ing to an individual plan. In connection with his criti- 
cism of the repeated simile, he makes an interesting 
statement; he refers to the theory that the similes pro- 
vide a pause for the reader who can leave momentarily 
the course of the narrative and yet lose nothing that he 
wishes to retain. D’Aubignac rejects this theory and 
claims that the frequent repetition of such passages 
wearies the reader instead of giving him repose. The 
significant point here is that the rejected theory re- 
sembles closely the views of many scholars of recent 
years who stress the fact that the Homeric epics were 
composed for oral recitation. As Bassett says of certain 
repeated formulae, “Even the keenest listener would feel 
his attention eased at these points. This relief could not 
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fail to freshen the minc for the reception of the new 
incidents which followed.” 

Magnien in his Introduction to the new edition of 
D’Aubignac’s book surveys briefly the theories on Hom- 
er from antiquity down to the seventeenth century and 
maintains that no one had previously held the views 
which the Abbé put forth. The Chorizontes thought that 
the Iliad and the Odyssey were the work of two dif- 
ferent poets, and the Alexandrians condemned certain 
passages as spurious; ancient critics had also mentioned 
the collection of the poems by Lycurgus or Peisistratus, 
but these views did not necessarily affect the unity of 
composition or deny the‘existence of Homer. D’Aubignac 
must therefore be considered the first real Separatist, 
the first to reject the existence of Homer and to assume 
that many short and unrelated poems had been crudely 
joined together. He anticipates Wolf in many impor- 
tant conclusions and, although far less scholarly, is amaz- 
ingly original and a more thorough-going Separatist. 
In his analysis of the Iliad and in his use of modern 
criteria such as repetitions and contradictions he fore- 
shadows directly the procedure of many nineteenth cen- 
tury scholars. In general, his similarity to Wolf seems 
less striking than the resemblance of his methods and his 
conclusions to those of more recent Separatists. His 
work is naive and unscholarly in many respects, where- 
as the exponents of the Higher Criticism boast of their 
scientific method; but many Homeric scholars of the 
twentieth century find it as easy to disprove and reject 
the conclusions of the Higher Critics as to point out 
the errors and flaws in D’Aubignac’s work written two 
centuries earlier. 
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What Shylock Didn’t Know 
By Cuarues SANForD RAYMENT 
University of Michigan 
If Aulus Gellius’s interpretation of an old Roman law 
is correct, Shylock could have profited by a knowledge 
of precedents. Portia, it will be recalled, saved Antonio 
from the consequences of his compact by insisting that 
the money-lender take exactly his pound of flesh, neither 
more nor less except at peril of his own life. He had 
omitted to make a reservation that constitutes the sec- 
ond clause of the enactment in the Twelve Tables which 
reads: 


Tertiis nundinis partis secanto; si plus minusve secuerunt, se 
fraude esto (Table III). 

It is only fair to state that modern scholars have ex- 
pressed doubts concerning Gellius’s understanding of the 
phrase partes secanto. He says that debtors were held in 
bonds for sixty days if they declined to make a settle- 
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ment with their creditors; that during this period they 
were haled before the praetor three times on successive 
market-days and heard the amount of the judgment 
against them proclaimed; that at the third appearance, 
if they were still recalcitrant, they incurred capital pun- 
ishment or were sent across the Tiber to be sold abroad 
(Noct. Att. XX, 1, 47). His remark regarding capital 
punishment is made more explicit in these words: 


Nam si plures forent, quibus reus erat iudicatus, secare si vellent 

es partiri corpus addicti sibi hominis permiserunt (Jbid., XX, 

For if the defendant had been adjudged to several [creditors], 

they [the magistrates] allowed them [the creditors] to cut up and 

— - body of the man surrendered to them, if they so 
esired. 


If one accepts this statement, the sense of the law quoted 
above is evidently: 
On third market-days let them [the creditors] divide the body 
[of the debtor]; if they cut more or less [than their due share], 
let it be without penalty. 

Warmington, in his Remains of Old Latin (Vol. III, 
pp. 489-441), which gives the text of the law and a part 
of the chapter from Gellius citing it, has a footnote to 


the effect that the expression partes secanto is variously 


explained, e.g. ‘let them divide debtor’s functions or capa- 
bilities’ (Taylor); ‘claim shares (secare=sequi) in his 
property’ (Nettleship) ; ‘divide price obtained for him’ 
(Muirhead); ‘divide his family and goods’ (Voigt); 
‘announce (to magistrate; secunto from secere) their 
shares’ (Schulin). Though the old Roman writers inter- 
preted it as meaning ‘cut up debtor’s body,’ Warming- 
ton concludes that the division may well refer not to the 
debtor’s person but to his property; or rather that the 
enactment may have prescribed division of the debtor’s 
body, for which custom substituted division of his es- 
tate. 

The absence of any object for secanto, of course, 
leaves room for doubt as to whether it is the debtor who 
was to be cut up, and Gellius himself says that he has 
never read or heard of an instance in which the penalty 
was exacted. But he does not regard this as surprising, 
since it is his opinion that the savagery of the law kept 
men from violating it: 

Nothing surely more cruel, more monstrous can be conceived, 
save for the fact that obviously the threat of so enormous pun- 
ishment was made with this design, that there should never be 
occasion for resorting to it. For we now see many assigned to 
their creditors and put in bonds because the basest sort de- 
spise the punishment of fetters; on the other hand, I have never 
read nor heard that anyone was cut up in bygone days, for the 
reason that such savagery of punishment could not be despised. 
(XX, 1, 50-52). 

He goes on to argue that perjury would cease if the old 
penalty of the Twelve Tables for false witness (being 
hurled from the Tarpeian Rock) were to be reinstated 
(XX, 1, 53). 

It is perhaps not without value to note that the great 
humanist Erasmus subscribed to Gellius’s views. In the 
former’s Colloquia there is a dialogue between a butcher 
and a fish-monger, which is titled "IXOYOOATIA. The 
butcher has incurred a debt to a baker, found himself 
unable to pay, and fled to avoid imprisonment, but he 
fears the penalty of excommunication. The fish-monger 
reassures him thus: 


That thunderbolt terrifies the wicked, but does not sear the inno- 
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cent. You know, of course, that the old Romans also had cruel 
and menacing laws, enacted solely for this very end, such as the 
one assigned to the Twelve Tables respecting the cutting up of a 


debtor’s body, of which not a single instance is recorded—because 


the law was promulgated not to be invoked, but to inspire terror. 

Most penologists now reject the claim that extremely 
harsh legal penalties are a deterrent to crime, and it is 
hardly credible that evasion of debt was stamped out 
altogether, even if the Twelve Tables actually did per- 
mit division of the debtor’s body. We need not conclude, 
however, even supposing the law was violated and still 
no debtor was cut up to be apportioned among his cred- 
itors, that the cutting should be interpreted figuratively 
and applied to property owned by, or vested in the per- 
son of, the delinquent. Rather, the conscience of society 
would probably have kept claimants from exacting inhu- 
man revenge, just as it curbed exposure of infants and 
irresponsible exercise of the patria potestas. Further- 
more, Gellius implies that the statute was permissive 
rather than mandatory, co-existing alongside a provision 
for sale into slavery, which would in any case have bet- 
ter met the creditors’ reasonable demands. 


Reading at Table 


Nepos tells of an interesting custom observed in the 
home of the wealthy Titus Pomponius Atticus (XXV, 
14), who is, perhaps, best known to the student of the 
classics as Cicero’s lifelong friend and counsellor. When- 
ever this man of strong literary tastes gave a dinner 


party, he insisted on his company listening to a reader 


to the exclusion of any other entertainment: ‘Nemo 
in convivio eius aliud acroama audivit quam anagnos- 
ten.” Nepos, who may have been an occasional guest 
at such parties, pronounces such reading “the most 
agreeable form of entertainment” (“quod nos quidem 
iucundissimum arbitramur’”), an expression in which 
the emphatic nos quidem seems a thrust at the ordinary 
wealthy Roman who entertained his guests with volup- 
tuous music, questionable theatricals, or indecent jest- 
ing. It is certainly a compliment to the good taste of 
Atticus when Nepos adds: “Neque unquam sine aliqua 
lectione apud eum cenatum est.” He does not say what 
sort of literature was preferred on such occasions; but 
we may be sure that it was of the best; for the purpose 
in having reading at table was “ut non minus animo 
quam ventre convivae delectarentur.” While at table, 
the guests were to enjoy “the gratification of the mind 
as well as that of the appetite.” 

Listening to reading at table was not unknown to 
the early Christians, and soon became established in 
religious houses. St. Jerome writes that Origen “nun- 
quam sine lectione Sacrae Scripturae cibum sumere 
solebat.” Jordanus of Saxony, an Augustinian friar of 
the fourteenth century, relates that “haee sancta ob- 
servantia” was introduced “a sanctis patribus” for three 
reasons; first, to curb idle conversation: “propter com- 
pescendam otiosam confabulationem”; secondly, to pre- 
vent quarrelling among the guests: “propter cavendam 
noxiam contentionem”; thirdly, that while the body was 
eating, the mind also might have its food: “Propter 
capessendam spiritualem exercitationem” ; for it is fitting 
and consonant with right reason that, “cum corpus re- 
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ficitur cibo materiali, anima simul reficiatur pabulo 
spirituali.” Or, as St. Augustine expresses it: “Ne solae 
vobis fauces sumant cibum, sed et aures esuriant verbum 


Dei.” But Jordanus woefully adds: “Sunt plerique, qui: 


ex magna aviditate ita cibo corporali intendunt, quod 
ad lectionem minime attendunt.” 

Jordanus also relates that St. Augustine was so de- 
termined to stamp out all defamatory talk among the 
guests at such parties that he severely reprimanded even 
high dignitaries who offended against the rule, and had 
a card posted in the dining room with these significant 
verses: 


Si quis amat dictis absentum rodere vitam, 
Hanc mensam indignam noverit esse sibi. 


1 For further particulars, see Jordanit de Saronia Liber Vitas- 
fratrum, by R. Arbesmann and W. Hiimpfner, O.S.A. (New 
York: Cosmopolitan Science and Art Service; 1943.) 


Interesting Latin Proverbs (1)’ 


Caelum, non animum mutant, qui trans mare currunt.— 
Horace Epp. 1.11.27; Seneca Epp. 28.1. 

Frange lunam et fac fortunam (i.e. heap up wealth at 
any cost).—St. Augustine De Disc. Christ. 9 (Caillau). 

Parturiunt montes, nascetur ridiculus mus.—Hor. AP. 
139; cp. Servius Aeneid 8.83; Diogenes 8.75. 

Ventis mobilior femina.—Calpurnius Siculus Hcl. 3.10. 

Ferrum eius in igne est (ie. eius res agitur). — Sen. 
Apoc. 9. 

Flamma fumo proxima.—Plautus Curculio 53. 

Fumum vendere.—Martial 4.5.7. Cp. Anthologia Latina 
(Baehr) 379.61. 

Per flammam currere.—Cic. T'usc. Disp. 2.26.62; Ovid 
Met. 8.76; Aristophanes Lys. 133. 

Parva scintilla contempta saepe magnum excitavit in- 
cendium.—Curtius Hist. Alex. 6.3.11; Juv. 14.244. 

In aqua scribere—Catullus 70.3; Soph. Fr. 742; St. Aug. 
Civ. Dei 19.23.1. 

Gutta cavat lapidem, non vi sed saepe cadendo.—Anon. ; 
ep. Ovid, Ex Ponto 4.10.5. 

Urceatim pluit.—Petronius Satyricon 44. 

Auri sacra fames.—Verg. Aen. 3.57. Anthol. Lat. 119.3. 

Bis ad eundem lapidem offendere.—Cic. Ad Fam. 10.20.2. 
Ovid Tristia 2.16; Zenobius 3.29. 

Ad calendas Graecas.—Suetonius Octavius 87. 

Emito die caeca, id vendito oculata die—Plautus Pseud. 
301. 

Omnium horarum homo.—Quint. Inst. Or. 6.3.110; ep. 
Cie. De Or. 2.67.271. 

Cui per mediam nolis occurrere noctem.—Juvenal 5.54; 
ep. Sen. Apoc. 13. 

Sursum versum.—Pl. Capt. 656; cp. Menander Fr. 514 
(Kock) ; Ter. Eun. 278. 

Ultima Thule—Verg. Georg. 1.30; Sen. Med. 379; Boe- 
thius Consol. 3.5.7. 

Non convalescit planta quae saepe’ transfertur.—Sen. 
Epp. 2.3. 

Inter vepres rosae nascuntur.—Ammianus Marc. 16.7.4; 
St. Jerome Vit. Hilarii 1. 

Cucurbita calvior—Apuleius Met. 5.9. 

Navis sine cortice.—Hor. Sat. 1.4.119. 

In silvam ligna ferre-—Hor. Sat. 1.10.34; Ovid Ex Ponto 
4.2.13. 
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Pellem detrahere.—Hor. Sat. 2.1.64. 

Adversum stimulum calcitrare—Ter. Phorm. 77; Aesch. 
Agam. 1624; Eur. Bacchae 794; Acts 9.5. 

Intus est equus Troianus.—Cic. Pro Mur. 37.78; In Verr. 
4.23.52. 

Asinum litteras docere——Hor. Sat. 1.1.90; Cic. In Pis. 
30.73. 

Cave canem.—Title of a Satire of Varro. 

Canis timidus vehementius latrat quam mordet.—Curt. 
Hist. Al. 7.4.13; Varro Ling. Lat. 7.32. 

Canis a corio nunquam absterrebitur uncto.—Hor. Sat. 
2.5.83; Lucian Adv. Indoct. 25. 

Aliena capella gerit distentius uber—Hor. Sat. 1.1.110; 
Ovid Ars Am. 1.349; Juvenal 14.142. 

Talpae oculos habet.—St. Jer. Epp. 84.7; Diogenes 8.25. 

In pace leones, in proelio cervi—Tertull. Cor. Mil. 1. 

Vulpes pilum mutat, non mores.—Suet. Vespas. 16. 

Homo homini lupus.—Plautus Asin. 495. 

Barbam vellere mortuo leoni—Martial 10.90.9. 


1 Compiled by R. V. Schoder, S.J. See the writer’s “Proverbs 
as Spice for Our Latin Courses,” C.B., December, 1944. 


The fact that The Latin Club, by Dr. Lillian B. Law- 
ler, recently made a fresh edition necessary, is proof of 
two things; first, that Latin student clubs are rapidly 
gaining in favor throughout the country; and, secondly, 
that The Latin Club is a valuable aid in making such 
gatherings interesting. For a review of the 5th edition, 
see C.B., XVIII (p. 28). Price sixty cents. Published 
by the American Classical League, Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, Nashville 4, Tenn.; 1944. 
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